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Emily.—I think I have seen the expression, compara- 


ECONOMY. tive anatomy—pray tell me why this epithet is used ? 

Among the most agreeable and useful works of our day, || Dr. F.—Anatomy may be considered as of two kinds 
js one which almost every general reader of our country | —human and comparative. The first is the anatomy of 
js acquainted with now, called ConvERSATIONS nd man ; the latter, of the inferior animals. It is called com- 
cuzmistRy—by a female. (1) So great has been the | parative because its results are constantly compared with 
success, and so happy the effect every where, of this little || those of human anatomy, which is taken as the general 
unpretending volume, that Conversations on half a score | standard of comparison. Now, I presume you can readily 
of other learned or out-of-the-way subjects have appeared || understand its utility. 
since,—purporting to be, and perhaps intended to be, coun- ] Emily.—Yes—for since anatomy generally is the sci- | 
terparts for the conversations on chemistry ; but in every || ence of organization, it must evidently be better under- 
case that I happen to be acquainted with, all these books | stood if we extend our views through the whole animal 
have been either lectures or essays,—and very tiresome || kingdom, instead of confining them to the structure of man 
ones too, instead of dialogues. |! alone. While defining terms, tell me what is meant by 

The following chapter is from a work now preparing for | Physiology, a term that is frequently used in connexion | 
the press, entitled Conversations on the Animal Econo- || with anatomy ? 
my, by a Physician of Portland. It is for every body to | Dr. B.—Literally, it signifies the science of nature in 
judge of the spirit and clearness of the dialogue ; and for || general ; but in the restricted sense in which it is now re- 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE ANIMAL 











another, nerves and vessels ; in one, bark and wood ; in 
another, leaves and fruit. The parts of an unorganized 
body, when separated from one another, still present the 
same properties as the whole mass. If it be a magnet, 
every part will attract the needle, though with less force, 
just as the magnet did before it was broken. But the parts 
of an organized body when separated, lose the properties 
which they possess only when combined and acting to- 
gether. If you tear a piece of flesh from the body, or an 
eye from the socket, the one will no longer feel, nor the 
other see. 

Emily.—And yet I have heard that there is an animal 
called the Polypus, which may be divided into a number of 
parts, and every part will immediately become a perfect 
polypus, resembling the original in all respects except in 
| size. This must certainly be an exception to your princi- 
ple. 

Dr. B.—Before you form your conclusions so hastily, 





those who are acquainted with the subject, to say whether 1 

such a mode of dealing with it, is not likely to be of great 

use to the study. N. 
CONVERSATION I. 

Anatomy—Physiology—Comparative Anatomy—Life— 
Distinctions between organic and inorganic bodies—be- 
tween animal and vegetable beings. 

Dr. B.—I hope, Emily, you have not forgotten the ar- 
rangements that we made for devoting some attention this 
season to the study of the animal economy. 

Emily.—I recollect your kind promise, Dr. B., but I 








| ence of life. 





ceived, it means the knowledge of the functions, or uses of || you should assure yourself that the facts are strictly true. 
the various organs which compose an organized body. A || If you had taken pains to obtain the true history of these 
more proper term has been lately proposed, and will | creatures from scientific books, instead of adopting the 
probably be ere long generally used—Biology, or the sci- popular notions, you would have found that they were far 
| from being exceptions to our principle. The plain truth 

Emily.—I have always thought that I had 9 sufficiently || is, that in that class of animals called Zoophytes, which are 
correct idea of life, but after the rigid precision with which | the simplest of all animals in construction, there are many 
you have defined your terms, I am afraid that my notions \| which may be divided into several parts, and every part 
will prove rather indefinite. The terms vital principle, | will continue to live and grow, and in the course of time 
living principle, &c. have led me to consider life as || Will have grown to the form and possess all the properties 








something altogether distinct, and superadded to the body ; 


| of the perfect animal. But this requires time, and is pro- 


confess I do not anticipate that pleasure from the study of y in the same manner as the mind is considered to be a prin- duced by a regular process of growth and developement, for 
this subject which we derived from that of Chemistry and ciple distinct from, and independent in its existence of the immediately after this division is made, the parts are mo- 


Natural Philosophy. My notions respecting it are, per- || 
haps, vague and limited, but they are of such a disagreea- \ 
ble and repulsive nature, that it really appears as if I) 
could never become interested in the study. | 

Dr. B.—You have identified the study of the animal H 
economy with that of anatomy, and associated with it no || 
doubt horrid ideas of dead bodies and mangled limbs, and | 
all your early impressions” of ‘‘ raw Mad and bloody || 
bones.”? You are old enough now to dismiss such narrow || 
and childish notions, and regard anatomy as it really is— || 
the science that unfolds to us a knowledge of the noblest |' 
and most interesting works of the Creator. To obtain a ! 
certain measure of this knowledge, it is not necessary for || 
us to encounter the repulsive scenes of the dissecting-room, ! 
or to notice those numberless disagreeable details which | 
are attended to by professional men. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose, merely to examine the most interesting 
results of their researches, without troubling ourselves par- 
ticularly, with the means and instruments by which they 
have been obtained. 

Emily.—Will you have the kindness to tell me what 
the nature and objects of anatomy are, for I believe that 
my ideas of this science are extremely imperfect. 

Dr. B.—Every object in nature is said to be either or- 
ganized or unorganized, and these two classes of bodies are 
distinguished from each other by peculiar modes of struc- 
ture and properties. Every organised body is composed of 
various parts or organs which are all dependant on one 
another, and whose mutual action is necessary te keep the 
whole body in existence. It is the object of anatomy to 
unfold the intimate structure of these organs, and to ascer- 
tain their form, situation and connexion with one another. 
Defined generally therefore, it is called the science of or- 


ganization. 











(1) Formerly Mrs. Bryan—now Mrs. Marcet. { 


brain. 
Dr. B.—Your notions are erroneous, but it is not alto- 
gether your fault, since they have prevailed among medical 


term, for a self-existent and governing principle. This 
mistake, which arose no doubt, from a want of precision 
in medical language, is for this very reason unpardonable 
now. By some of the best physiologists of the present 
day, the term life is used to express the general aggregate 
or combination of those properties which are peculiar to 
living beings, and which are also called living, or vital 
properties. The only correct definition of life therefore, 
would be the enumeration of these properties, and we can 


obtain exact and comprehensive notions of it, only by con- | 
|| sidering what these properties actually are. 


Emily.—Do, Dr. B., explain them, for I am impatient 


to know what these curious properties are that are so dif- | 


ferent from impenetrability, divisibility, attraction, &c. 
which are common to all matter. 

Dr. B.—In the first place then, every organized body is 
composed of both solids and fluids, which are continually in 
motion—continually acting on each other. This is neces- 
sary to the very conception of a living being. 

Emily.—But you forget that crystals contain a certain 
portion of water, which is essential to their existence as 
crystals. 

Dr. B.—But it is water in a solid state—there is no mo- 
tion between it and the other parts of the crystal.—A sec- 
ond distinction between organized and unorganized bodies 
consists in this ; that the various parts which make up the 
former are different from one another, while those of the 
latter are perfectly alike. If we break a granite rock in 
pieces,we shall have every fragment however small precisely 
alike, except in form and size—in every one we shall find 
feldspar, mica, and quartz. But if we break in pieces a 
living body, we have in one portion, skin and muscle ; in 


|| tionless and apparently without life. 
| Emily.—Are not those sea-anemones, which we ob- 
served yesterday clinging to the rocks on the beach, ani- 


|| men themselves, who have strangely mistaken an abstract | mals of thiskind? I think you said they belonged to the 


class of Zoophytes. If they are, I should like to try the 
experiment on those which brother George brought home. 
How must they be divided ? 
Dr. B.—You may divide them into two portions, either 
horizontally or vertically, and after a time you will find 
that both pieces have attained the size and form of a per- 
fect animal. But we must postpone these experiments to 
a leisure hour, for recollect we are digressing from our sub- 
| ject. 
| Emily.—I1 think, Dr. B., that I can point out a very 


|| prominent distinction between organized and unorganized 
' bodies,—the former in the early periods of their life, are 
| constantly growing in size, while the latter do not grow in 
|| the least, but remain the same, year after year. 

Dr. B.—True indeed, they do not grow in the same 
sense as organic bodies grow, but you do not suppose, do 
you, that minerals have never increased in size, but were 
created by the great Architect just as you see them. Min- 
erals do increase in size by what is called accretion ; that 
is by the accession of new layers of particles to their sur- 
face, without any change in their nature ; thus they may 
be augmented to an indefinite extent. All minerals have 
been formed in this manner, and the process is continually 
going on, though it may not be apparent to us. Organic 
bodies on the contrary, grow by assimilation as it is 
termed ; they receive into their interior various substances, 
all which by peculiar powers of their own, are converted 
into one homogeneous substance, and carried to different 
parts of the body. The active roots of the plant absorb the 
nutritious particles from the soil, which are transmitted to 
the leaves, and there converted into a peculiar substance 








which furnishes the —_— nourishing sap. The 
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animal seizes the heterogeneous materials of nourishment | 
which come within its reach, dissolves and decomposes || 
them—endows them with new properties, and at last ren- 
ders them fit to become parts of the various organs of 
which it is itself composed. The particles of which an un- 
organized body is formed, are never changed to give place 
to others, but continue with the body as long as it exists. 
But in organic bodies the particles after a time lose those 
peculiar properties with which they were endowed, and 
then—being no longer fitted to remain as parts of a living 
being—they are taken away, and new ones supply their 
places. 

Emily.—I will venture to suggest another distinction, 
‘ which I hope may prove more fortunate than my other,— 
the surfaces of minerals are extremely rough and irregular, 
—or if regular, as they are in crystals, just as remarkably 
smooth and even. Now, the surfaces of organic bodies 
are neither rough nor even, but are more or less rounded 
throughout,—the outline continually waving. Is not this 
a proper distinction ? 


Dr. B.—Yes ; you are perfectly correct, and it is on 
this remarkable difference of the outline in these two class- 
es of bodies that the beauty of each depends. That gent- 
ly rounded and undulating form so beautiful in animals and 
plants, would be a defect in a crystal—for this pleases us 
solely by the regularity of its angles and the smoothness of | 
its surfaces.—These two classes of beings are essentially 
different in the manner of their origin. 


It is a universal 
law of nature that living beings derive their origin from 
pre-existing living beings. Every plant and every animal 
supposes the existence of other plants and animals, more 
nearly resembling them than any other objects in nature. 
All living bodies have begun their existence within other 
living beings, in a rudimentary state from which they have 
gradually advanced, and by powers peculiarly their own 
have been wrought into forms of symmetry and beauty. 
Life cometh only from life. Minerals are not produced 
in this way—they originate merely from the aggregation or 
coming together of parts every one of which is as perfect- 
ly formed, and enjoys the same properties as the combined | 
mass. 





Emily.—Do you really mean, that those minute be- 
ings found in vegetable infusions and stagnant waters 
which can hardly be perceived without the aid of a 
glass, all came from eggs that have been 
hatched by parents resembling themselves ? 


layed and | 
I had al-| 
ways thought they were produced by the process of de- 
composition. 


Dr. B.—Then I believe you have always thought | 
wrong. Recollect these beings are minute only to our im- 
perfect eyes. You observed those on the dust of the fig 
by the Solar Microscope, and is it reasonable to suppose 
that such beings—as nicely and wonderfully constructed, 
so far as we can see, as insects of much larger size, and as 
uniformly resembling one another in appearance—have 
been produced, not by parents like themselves, but at hap- 
hazard from the diversified substances that compose the 
dust of the fig? On the contrary it seems much more phi- 
losophical to believe that these creatures, as well as a vast 
many others which were once thought by some to be spon- 
taneously created, originate like all other animals. Late- | 
ly, however, the microscope has brought to light some | 
facts which if well established, will show that the creative || 
energy does not act universally in this way. But we had 
better reserve our remarks on these discoveries for some ! 
other occasion. 








Emily.—And the termination of organic beings is as | 
distinctive, I suppose, as their origin. Nothing like death, 
I believe, happens to minerals. 

Dr. B.—Yes ; death sooner or later happeneth to eve- 
ry living thing—and this constitutes one of the great laws 


of organization. Do you not see how death is a necessary 
consequence of life ? 


Emily.—Why really, I see no absolute necessity which 


freshness and vigour, and living on to an indefinite dura- 
tion. 

Dr. B.—True indeed, if you confine your views to a 
single being isolated from all the rest of creation, but not 
when you look at the general economy of nature. The 
materials suitable for the nourishment of living beings must 
at some previous time have formed parts of other living 
beings, so that the nourishment of one is obtained at the 
expense of some other, and thus necessarily requires its de- 
struction. Contemplate at a general view the countless 
forms of beings which crowd the vast domain of nature. 
Do you not see the strong continually preying upon the 
weak, and these in their turn yielding to others still higher 
in the scale, and so on through the whole series—even 
from the spider that entangles its victim in its treacherous 
web, up to man himself the greatest destroyer of all. 
Thus it is in nature, that renovation and decay, destruction 
and creation—death and life, follow each other in constant 
and rapid succession, as necessary parts of the great sys- 
tem of the universe. 








Emily.—The characters you have mentioned are com- 
mon to both animals and plants,—are there none which ! 
distinguish these two classes of beings from one ano- ! 
ther ? 





Dr. B.—There are several which serve as general char- 
acteristics, but naturalists have hitherto found it very dif- | 
ficult to find any character which should clearly distinguish | 
them without any exception. | 


Emily.—It appears as if I could very easily point out a \ 
distinction, for surely animals are endowed with the power , 
of voluntary motion, roaming about according as their 
wants or pleasures prompt them ; while plants are immuta- | 
bly fixed to one and the same spot, through their whole | 
period of origin, development, and death—or if, as is the 
case in some instances, they float about unattached to any 
particular spot, it is at the will of the waves, not their | 
own. 

Dr. B.—In a majority of cases, no doubt your distinc- 
tion will hold good, but a little better acquaintance with | 
Natural History would furnish you with abundant excep- 
tions to it, as a general rule. Do you not recollect those | 
vast beds of muscles which we observed the other day from | 
the beaeh—and those little shell-fish, called barnacles, ad- 
hering to the piers of the wharves, and the bottoms of ves- 
sels? Not one of these creatures as well as a multitude of 
others which might be mentioned, ever move from the spot | 
where they originate. 

Emily.—Well, Dr. B., no plant possesses feeling, || 
whereas it is enjoyed by all animal beings. 





Dr. B.—You are very unfortunate in the choice of your 
terms, for you could have scarcely found one that has 
been used more indefinitely than feeling. If you mean 
by it a consciousness of receiving impressions from with- 
out, it is not peculiar to animals,—for the motions of ma- 
ny plants are determined by the impressions of surrounding || 
objects, in the same manner as those of a multitude of 
Zoophytes. ‘The sea-anemone when disturbed, draws in 
its delicate feelers and retires as much as mr-ag within | 
itself, with no more conscic of i di 


| 
} 
| 
| 





g danger, | | 
than the sensitive plant, which when radely touched, in- 
stantly closes its leaves. If you place one of those soft, | 
| jelly-like beings called by naturalists Meduse, and by the 
sailors sea-nettles, sun fish, &c.—very abundant in our | 
waters in the summer months,—into a vessel of water, and 
the light be permitted to fall only on one side of the ves- | 
sel, it will constantly turn in that direction. So too if a| 
plant be placed in a darkened room in which a few rays | 
are admitted by a single aperture, its branches will imper- | 
ceptibly move towards it. Some plants close their flowers | 
at the approach of rain ; these medus@ close themselves | 
up from the same cause. Thus you see that in this sense, 
feeling is no more an universal characteristic of animals 
than voluntary motion. 

Emily.—Then of course you will not admit that vege- 











should prevent a living being from always preserving its 
» 


tables have a consciousness of their existence,—and yet 





how can we reconcile it with the goodness of the Creator, 
to suppose that he has created such a profusion of life aa 
the vegetable world possesses, without bestowing upon it 
capacities for a greater or less degree of happiness. At 
any rate, it is a beautiful theory, this—that the woods and 
the fields are filled with sentient beings that are animated, 
not merely by the life that supports their existence, but 
by a nobler spirit capable of consciousness and de- 
light. 

Dr. B.—So long as you admire the picture for its poetry, 
not for its truth, your admiration is not misplaced. The 
presumption of an acquaintance with the designs of the 
Deity which this theory assumes, is a sufficient objection, 
if there were no other, to its correctness. When we take 
a survey of the scale of being, we see the capacities of en- 
joyment continually diminishing, until they are entirely 
lost in the mineral world. Now, it is no more inconsist- 
ent with the goodness of the Deity to have denied capaei- 
ties of happiness to vegetables, than to have varied them 
in animals, and entirely annihilated them in the mineral 
| kingdom. Besides, the power of perceiving pleasure and 
pain, consequently requires that of voluntary motion, in 
order that its possessor may obtain the one and avoid the 
other. Since voluntary motion has been denied to vegeta- 


bles, we must believe that sensation has been withheld 


likewise—unless we would impeach that very benevolence 
which is adduced in favour of the theory. The power of 
perceiving the good and the evil, with an inability of pur- 
|| suing the one and avoiding the other, has been imparted 
by nature to none of her objects. Fanciful poets indeed in 
order to excite our sympathy for helpless suffering, have 


|| represented the trees of the forest as animated by sentient 


beings, whose tears issue through the wounds they re- 
ceive. 


A distinction that has been strongly insisted on is—that 
in animals the nutriment, before undergoing any essential 
change is first received into a general cavity in their in- 
terior, from which it is absorbed and carried to the various 
parts of the body, while in plants the nutritious particles 
are carried along through a multitude of minute vessels 
which never open into a single general cavity. Many of 
those animalcule which are produced in vegetable infa- 
sions are thought, however, to imbibe their nourishment 
from every point of their external surface. If this be the 
case, they are of course exceptions to the general rule. 


| The corallines too, which absorb their food from the wa- 


ters, by their numerous feelers acting like the roots of 


| plants, must in semua be considered as exceptions. 


Perhaps the best"distinction that has yet been offered, is 


| that of Mirbel, founded on the kind of nourishment adapted 


for their support. We know that plants alone have the 
power of obtaining nourishment to a considerable degree 


| from inorganic matters, such as salts, earths, airs—sub- 
| stances that are certainly incapable of serving as food for 


any animals, since they invariably feed on organic matter, 
either of a vegetable or animal nature. So that it would 
seem to be the office of vegetable life alone to transform 
inorganic matter into organized living bodies. 

Emily.—1 think I could furnish an objection to 
that distinction without much difficulty: The earth- 
worm has nothing but earth to eat, and the leech, I 
have been told, will live many months on nothing but 
water. 

Dr. B.—Most earths, and water contain in a greater or 
less degree particles of organic matter, and it is these 
which furnish the principal nourishment of these creatares. 


|| But our time for the present is expired, and we must re- 


sume our studies at a future time. I need not remind you 
how necessary it is always to think carefully upon what 


|| you have heard, before we commence the next conversa- 


tion. 
——_—_—_——————————— 
TO READERS. 

REVIEW.—Mr. Green’s new grammar (Portland), 
Greenleaf’s (Boston) and others, next week. Infant 
Schools in England—George Canning and Sir Francis 
Burdett, next week or the week after. N. 
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PORTLAND, 
THURSDAY EVENING, JAN, 15, 1820. 


Essays on the public Charities of Philadelphia— 
THIRD EDITION—gratuitous. This invaluable pam- 

et came too late for a proper notice. Hereafter it 
shall be taken up for the purpose of showing to our north- 
ern people what our friends of Philadelphia are beginning 
to see the truth of—namely ; ‘‘ That Benevolent institu- 
tions derive but a slender portion of their support from 
the wealthy ;” ‘* That their support is chiefly derived 
from the middle classes of society, and bears but a small 
proportion to our wealth and population ;’’—** That rT 1s 
A GREAT ERROR to suppose our charitable societies 
ENCOURAGE IDLENESS AND PROFLIGACY ; for they 
produce A CONTRARY EFFECT, IN ALMOST EVERY 
case, by preventing the depression and ruin and con- 
sequent degradation of the poor ;’’—‘* That if each of 
our wealthy individuals subscribed to all of them (in 
his turn), it would be but avery slender sacrifice for 
the public good, and bear but a small proportion to the 
claims of society on him ;’—* THAT THE LOW RATE 
OF FEMALE WAGES (not more than one fourth of 
what is earned by men for similar work,) 1s DISCRED- 
ITABLE TO HUMAN NATURE—PERNICIOUS TO THE 
BEST INTERESTS OF SOCIETY—AND A FERTILE 
SOURCE OF IMMORALITY AND PROFLIGACY’’— 
(leaving females in our large towns but this one aiter- 
native—starvation or dishonour)—‘ That the provi- 
dent and all other societies which give employment to the 
poor, OUGHT TO PAY ADEQUATE WAGES, 80 as to 
set @ proper example to individuals.’’—** That unless 
they adopt this plan or one similar, they inflict nearly 
as much injury as they confer benefit.’’ (Probably 
more, as they reduce the rate of wages, already too low) 
—< That a reformation’’—of these crying evils—‘‘ can- 
not be hoped for unless women will come forward with 
decision to rescue their sex from the prostrate condi- 
tion in which labouring women are placed.’’—It might 
be inferred from one letter in this pamphlet—gratuitously 
distributed over our country—that we are indebted to 
Mathew Carey of Philadelphia, for it. If so, it is but one 
more, added to the large number of wise and liberal efforts 
made by him in the great cause of humanity, during a 
rather long and very active life. The subject will be refer- 
red to again, hereafter. Our people of the north are very 
generous ; but their generosity may be made more available 
by a knowledge of what is to be found in this pamphlet. N. 

GRENVILLE MeLuEN. Our friend Mellen (G.) has 
undertaken the editorship of the PortLanp ADVERTI- 











szR. Need I say more to convince every body that 
newspapers are looking up in our part of the country ? 
Mellen is clever, industrious and quick, and if he can get 
over the drudgery of the work, he will make a first-chop 
editor, as we say here. N. 














THE DEATH OF POLON. 
The author of the following, which appears to he a 

true story, is right welcome to oul@pages. N. 

If Sebago Lake were in Scotland, or France, or 
Italy, people would cross the Atlantic to see it—sail 
on its waters—angle for its fine trout—and come 
home and tell of it. As itis, many, who live within 
three hours’ ride, know less about it, than they 
know about the Lake of Geneva, or Loch Lomond. 

More than seventy years ago, a party of Indian 
warriors arrived with their birchen canoes, on the 
northern shore of the Lake, about the middle of 
the afternoon, on a pleasant May-day, and near the 
close of the month. As the wind then blew fresh 
from the south, they concluded to lie by, for a few 
hours, confidently predicting that as the sun went 
down, there would be a change of wind to favour 
their descent of the Lake, in a south eastern direc- 
tion. In'this they were not disappointed. Soon 
after the sun had become obscured by the tops of 
those hills, which lie in the now good farming towns 
of Baldwin and Sebago, the Indians pushed off 
from the shore, and by raising a few boughs, which 
they had broken from a pine tree, were wafted down 
the Lake, bf a gentle breeze from the north-west— 
having but little use for their paddles. 

These men were savages—nay, savage warriors 
—they had been in a hundred fights, and had com- 
mitted a thousand cruelties; yet, however unwilling 
the white man may be to allow it, they had hearts 


susceptible of tender emotions. They were the 
children of nature, and the varied expressions of 
her face, whether in smiles or in frowns, in sun- 
shine or in thunder, had a powerful influence over 
their feelings. The adjacent forests, on the hill- 
tops, as well as by the water side, had not then 
been galled by the axe, nor scathed by fire—they 
stood in their native grandeur. The trees had just 
put on their new foliage, and the whole Lake was 
encircled by a deep, green border. The little 
“ Emerald Isles,” seen here and there, on the bo- 
som of the waters, with tall trees standing out of 
them, appeared at a distance, like ships anchored 
for the night in a capacious bay. Evening came 
on—and as twilight disappeared, thousands of stars 
looked down from the blue darkness above, and as 
many more seemed to look up from the deep dim 
waters below. It was one of those evenings, when 
every person, not altogether insensible to the beau- 
ties of nature, loves to go out, and look abroad upon 
the heavens—to see the varied flushes of the fading 
west,—to watch the parting rays of a gone-down 
sun—to enjoy the mild twinkling of the stars—to 
breathe the soft and spicy air, and to feel a quiet 
pensiveness come over him—pure, devout, and 
holy—a twilight of the soul—such was the evening. 

‘The red warriors moved down the Lake; all was 
still, save when a loon would rise before them, or 
suddenly dip into the water, and show his head 
again, at too great a distance, to be reached by a 
musket ball. When they came to the “ Images,’* 
they concluded to tarry there, till a late hour of the 
night. 

Stretched on the dry leaves, the warriors soon 
sunk into profound sleep—one only excepted, and 
this was their chief. This Sachem was the de- 
scendant of brave men, and was then on ground, 
which he called his own. The forefathers of the 











tribe to which he belonged, had possessed the 
Lake, and its outlet—a fine river—from the source 
to the mouth in Casco Bay; and these, with their 
adjacent lands, had fallen to him by inheritance. 
| Over his grandfather’s grave he had sworn, and to 
his dying father he had renewed the oath, that he 
| would never relinquish his right to these posses- 
' sions, while a drop of their blood coursed in his 
veins. But the white man had become strong, and 
‘the red man weak. The former therefore, was 
able to make sad encroachments into the territory 
' of his red brother. 
| Polon, for that was the name of the chief, had at 
this time gathered the last of his warriors, to make 
one more effort to regain his native rights. Early 
the preceding day, they had started upon this ex- 
cursion, from the head waters of the Androscoggin, 
“ full of courage and full of war.” The chief could 
not sleep. His breast was agitated with conflicting 
emotions—a warfare of the soul. He walked to 
the top of the crag—startled an eagle from his 
aerie—once, thought he, the red men were the ea- 
gles of the forest—what are they now? The moon 
was up, and the stately hemlock and the tall pine 
threw their huge shadows on the surface of the 
Lake. But as she moved up the sky, their shadows 
waxed smaller and fainter, reminding him that his 
race was now a mere shadow—and that this sha- 
dow was rapidly disappearing before the searching 
power of his white foe. Whether the surrounding 
objects, the silence and melancholy of the evening, 
had much effect on the feelings of the warrior ; or 


* The “ Images” took their name from a crag of rock, rising to an 








immense height, and pateins os Ro sate, Sane Sao eam hun- 
dred feet deep at its v . Onthefront of the rock, were drawn, 
with red peist, eoveral Agures, beoring © rade resemblance to men. 
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whether the still small voice of some divine impulse 
told him that he had seen the sun go down for the 
last time, is not known. But he was indeed alter- 
ed.—Not that he was afraid to die—* Polon never 
feared death” ! 

But the thoughts that his father’s wrongs were 
yet unavenged, and that no one would come up in 
his name, to avenge his own—for in his fall his tribe 
would become extinct—these thoughts were enough 
to shake, and subdue his heart, great as it was. 

He prayed to the spirit of the Lake, and cailed 
on the Great Spirit of the Universe, to forgive his 
errors—to let him behave in the unequal conflict of 
the coming day, with a valour and spirit worthy of 
his name ; and, if he had rightly read his destiny, 
to receive him to the region of shadowy forests and 
sunny lakes, where he might fish and hunt with his 
departed friends, having none to molest nor make 
afraid. The deep—deep agony was now over.— 
He strode calmly back, stretched forth his manly 
form by the side of his less thoughtful warriors, and 
soon resigned himself to a quiet and refreshing sleep. 

Long before sunrise the next morning, Polon 
and his men were on the borders of the infant set- 
tlement of New-Marblehead, and more than half 
way from the Lake to the sea-shore.—The settlers 
at this time were expecting an attack, and had con- 
centrated their forces at the garrison-house, a 
building, the walls of which were constructed of 
heavy timbers, and through which a musket ball 
would not pass. During the long continued wars 
between the Indians and the white people, each 
party had been learners. The former had acquired 
the use of fire-arms, and the latter had become ex- 
pert in planning an ambuscade, or managing an 
irregular tree-fight. The settlers cultivated their 
fields in rotation, going in a body, and well armed ; 
on the morning of which we now speak, they were 
proceeding from the garrison, to labour on a piece 
of land, belonging to Brown, one of their number. 
Soon after entering the woods, they were fired 
upon by a party of Polon’s men, and the battle im- 
mediately commenced. Stratagem was used on 


|| both sides.—The sure aim of the red chieftain, had 
|| already brought two white men to the ground ; 


when Manchester, a white man, fixed his eye on 
Pélon, whom he well knew, He secreted himself 
behind a tree, hastily clapped bis hat on the muz- 
zle of his gun, and his jacket around the barrel ; 
these he cautiously moved out to the view of Po- 
lon, whose eye, keen as it was, for once deceived 
him, and he lost his fire. Posting himself in an 
angle formed by two logs, the one crossing the 
other, he began to reload his gun, when Manches- 
ter fired from behind the tree, and Polon fell.— 
The Indians at the fall of their leader, set up a dis- 
mal yell, and both parties left the ground. The 
white men retreated to the garrison, and the Indi- 
ans into the thick woods, carrying on their shoul- 
ders the body of their much loved chief. They 
had not gone far, however, when they found that 
their enemies, being reinforced, were in fresh pur- 
suit. They were convinced that resistance would 
be in vain, and flight impossible, unless they could 
dispose of their venerated burden. In this emer- 
gency, several of them ascended a tall, but not 
large tree, swayed over the top, turning up the 
root on one side, under which they cast the lifeless 
body ;—the tree righted, and grew as vigorously as 
before. Thus fell Polon—there still lie the bones 


of a brave warrior—and here ended the Indian 
wars in New-Marblehead. W. 
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Occasional translations from works of Bentham, that are 
not known here, will be continued till arrangements are 
made for their publication in a body.* 

DUMONT’S BENTHAM. 
(Translated by the senior editor, with notes.) 
CHAPTER X. 


Analysis of political good and evil_—How they are 
spread in society. 

Ir is with government, as with medicine. They 
have both but a choice of evils. Every law is an 
evil, for every law is an infraction of liberty : (1) 
And I repeat that government has but a choice of 
evils: In making this choice, what ought to be 
the object of the legislator ?—He ought to assure 
himself of two things ; 1st, that in every case, the 
incidents which he tries to prevent are really evils; 
and 2dly, that if evils, they are greater than those 
which he employs to prevent them. 

There are then two things to be regarded ; the 
evil of the offence and the evil of the law; the evil 
of the malady and the evil of the remedy. 

An evil comes rarely alone. (2) A lot of evil can- 
not well fall upon an individual without spreading | 
itself about him, as about a common centre. In the 
course of its progress we see it take different shapes : 
we see evil of one kind issue from evil of another 
kind ; evil proceed from good and good from evil. | 
All these changes, it is important to know and to dis- ) 
tinguish ; in this, in fact, consists the essence of le- | 











gislation, But happily these modifications of evil | 
are not numerous, and the differences are strongly | 
marked. Three principal distinctions, with two 
subdivisions, are enough to enable us to resolve the | 
most difficult problems. 

Evil of the first order. 

Evil of the second order. 

Evil of the third order. 

Primitive evil— Derivative evil. 

Immediate evil.—Consequent evil. 

Extensive evil.— Divisible evil. 

Permanent evil.— Transient evil. (3) 

These are the only new terms that we need for 





expressing all the variety of forms that evil may || being 
| acquisition. (5) The first Greeks had no scruple | 


Evil resulting from a bad action, may be divided | 08 this head. The Arabs of our day glory in it. (6) 
into two principal kinds: 1, that which falls imme- | 


take. 


diately upon such or such assignable individuals, 
may be called evil of the first order: 2, that which | 
takes its origin in the first, and spreads itself over | 
the entire community, or among an indefinite num- | 
ber of non-assignable individuals, we may call evil | 
of the second order. 

Evil of the first order may be divided into two | 
branches: 1, the primitive evil, which is peculiar to | 
the individual injured, or first sufferer, to him for | 
example, who is beaten or robbed ; 2, Derivative | 
evil—that portion of evil which falls upon assigna- 
ble individuals, in consequence of the evil suffered 
by the first, because of some connexion between 
the two, whether from personal interest or sympa- 
thy. 

Evil of the second order may also be divided into 


* It is gratifying to see that they are generally regarded with great 
interest now, by the statesmen of our country. se 
(1) For the sake of what may appear to be a strange, brilliant 
paradox, the author has here said what is not strictly true. Law is 
not an evil, where it promotes the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Law is not an evil where it abridges the liberty of doing 
mischief. It were but a narrow view of the subject indeed, to say 
that law is bad because it abridges liberty, unless you say what liber- 


ty —By abridging the liberty of those who seek todo evil, it augments 
the liberty of those whodo not, and the last are the majority, if you 
reckon the cases instead of the persons. N. 


(2) Misfortune seldom comes alone, says the proverb. And the 
proverb is here shown to be philosophically true. ’ 


|| ed one manages well: executed by another, it will 
|is atrack which guides him in a path, he would 
ple has another effect not less remarkable upon his 


| mind; it is that of weakening the motives, which 
| withhold him: the fear of the law loses a part of 


| wherever yobberies are frequent and unpunished, 


|| fence—an offence never heard of in this country—detailed, 


two branches: 1, Jlarm. 2, Danger. ‘Alarm is a To apply this theory. You have been beaten, 


positive pain, the pain of apprehension, apprehen- 
sion of suffering the same evil which has just oc- 
curred to another. Danger is the chance that the 
primitive evil may produce other evils of the same 
sort. 

The two branches of evil of the second order are 
closely allied, but so unlike, nevertheless, that they 
may exist separately. Alarm may exist without 
danger ; danger may exist without alarm. We 
may be frightened by a conspiracy purely imagina- 
ry ; we may feel secure in the midst of a plot which 
is ready to explode ; but ordinarily, alarm and dan- 
ger go together as natural effects of the same cause. 
Evil that happens prepares the mind to expect more 
evils of the same sort, by rendering them probable. 
Evil that happens gives birth to danger: the idea 
of danger gives birth toalarm. A bad action leads 
to danger by example: it prepares the way for an- 
other bad action, 1, in suggesting the idea of per- 
petrating it, (4) 2, in augmenting the force of temp- 
tation. 

Follow what may be supposed to pass through 
the mind of such or such an individual when he 
hears of successful robbery. He is unacquainted 
with this mode of subsistence, or he does not think 
of it: the example acts as a lesson and makes him 
conceive the first idea of recurring to the same ex- 
pedient. He sees that the thing is possible, provid- 


appear to him less difficult and less dangerous. It 


not have dared to be the first to take. The exam- 





its force, so long as the guilty continue unpunished ; 
the fear of shame diminishes in the same way, since 
he finds himself surrounded by accomplices who || 
offer as it were an encouraging association against | 
the unhappiness of contempt. This is so true that 


they cause no more shame than any other mode of 


(4) Nothing can be truer than this. For months togeth- 
er in England, you may see new convictions for the same of- 


in the same paper, from two to six times a week, In the 
Morning Herald for 1825-6, I have met with from forty to 
fifty cases of assault on children of six, seven and eight, by 
middle-aged and robust men, or men advanced in years.— 
And here, in this country, we have had cases in proof. The 
United States mail was robbed again and again a few years 
ago at the South, in spite of the fatal consequences to all 
concerned. And so with piracy and theft. ° 
(5) Another example may be found of the truth of all 
this in the fact, that for years no failure will occur in parti- 
cular neighbourhoods, Men get ashamed and afraid to fail. 
At last, however, some one, who has battled hard with ad- 
versity and suffering, stops—another follows and another, 
because they cannot help it, Now is the time for the knave. 
He is not obliged to fail; but having honest men to keep 
him in countenance--and being withheld by neither fear 
nor shame now—and hoping to drive a good bargain with 
his creditors, he takes advantage of the time, and shuts up 
shop. Hence whole communities go, when there would ap- 
pear to be no reason for it: and hence at the South—in 
Baltimore for example—there are men who make a business 
of failing ; men who follow it as a trade, ° 


(6) Wreckers follow robbery as a trade; thieves who as- 
sociate together glory in their achievements, And there is 
a strange, every-day morality about, which would be in- 
explicable but for this principle of imitation. Are we not 
surrounded by men who, while they borrow, and keep, or 
take, or steal books, papers, gloves, canes, umbrellas, pen- 
knives, &c, would never borrow and keep—nor take—nor 
steal any thing else of the same value? Do we not find men 


wounded, insulted, robbed. The mass of your 
personal suffering, considered in yourself alone, 
forms the primitive evil. But you have friends; 
sympathy causes them to participate in your pains. 
You have a wife, children, parents ;, a part of the 
shame with which the affront has covered you, 
lights upon them. You have creditors; the loss 
you have sustained obliges you to make them wait. 
All these people suffer more or less from an evil de- 
rived from yours; and these two lots of evil, yours 
and theirs, taken together, compose the evil of the 
first order. 

This is not all. The news of the robbery with 
all the circumstances (exaggerated) is repeated 
from mouth to mouth. The idea of danger starts 
up, and consequently alarm. That alarm is greater 
or less, according to what is told of the character 
of the robbers, of their cruelty, of their number, and 
of their means ; according as we are nigh to or afar 
from the place of the event; as we have more or 
less courage and strength ; as we travel alone or 
with a wife ; as we carry with us more or less of 
valuables, &c. The danger and the alarm here 
constitute the evil of the second order. 

If the evil which has been done you is of a na- 
ture to be propagated: for example, if somebody 
has defamed you by an imputation which includes 
a class more or less numerous of individuals, it is 
no longer a private evil simply, but an extensive 
evil. It is augmented in proportion to the number 
of those who participate in it. 

If the sum which one bas robbed you of, belong- 
ed not to you, but to a society, or to the state, the 
loss would be a repartible or divisible evil. Contra- 
ry to the preceding case, the evil here would be di- 
minished in proportion to the number of those who 
participated in it. 

If in consequence of a wound that you have re- 
ceived, you suffer some evil, altogether distinct 


from the first, as the loss of a lucrative business, or 


of marriage, or of an advantageous post, this would 
be a consequent evil. 

Permanent evil is that which, once done, cannot 
be changed: fgr example, an irreparable personal 
injury, amput@tion, death, &c. T'ransient or evan- 
escent evil is that which is capable of ceasing all at 
once, as a malady which is cured, or a loss which 
may be completely compensated. 

These distinctions, although in part new, are any 
thing but useless subtilties. It is only by their 
means that we are able to appreciate the difference 
of malignity between different crimes, and to regu- 
late the proportion of punishment. 

This analysis will furnish us with a moral crite- 
rion, or a means of decomposing human actions; 
as we decompose metals to know their intrinsic 
value and the precise quantity of alloy. 

If among bad actions—or actions reputed to be 
so, there are any which produce no alarm, what a 
difference between such actions and those which 
do produce it! The subject of the primitive evil 
is but one individual: the derivative evil can ex- 
tend itself but to a small number. But the evil of 


who, at the same time, are altogether too honest to cheat in 
change, or to pass counterfeit money,—or to lie out of the 
usual course of business, A. is quite amazed at the villany 
of B., who gives another short measure; yet A., if he finds 
a mistake in his owa favour, isin no hurry to amend it. 
And B., while he expresses a becoming horror at the beha- 
viour of A., with regard to the short measure, will borrow 





cheating i trade, or keeping what they have unjustly ac- 
quired, by mistake, or by finding, who would never steal 











@ Observe the simplicity and cemprehensiveness of this — 
ment. . 





money raw ? How numerous are they that cheat with cards 
|—or in measure, quality, &c.—or lie professionally; and 








his neighbour’s penknife, or book, or umbrella, and never 
think of returning it: or peradventure, if he picks up money 
in the highway, will never give himself much trouble to find 
the owner. Such is the morality of custom, N. 
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the second order may embrace the whole body 
of society. Let a fanatic for example, commit an 
assassination for heresy, the evil of the second or- 
der, the alarm above all, may be a thousand times 
greater than the evil of the first order. 

There is a large class of offences, of whieh all 
the evil consists in the danger. I speak of those 
actions which, without wounding any assignable 
individual are hurtful to society. Let us take for 
example, an offence against justice. The bad con- 
duct of a judge, of an accuser, or of a witness, 
leads to the escape of a guilty person. Here is an 
evil without doubt, for here is a danger; the dan- 
ger of emboldening by impunity the delinquent 
himself to repeat his crime ; the danger of encour- 
aging other delinquents by the example and the 
success of the first. However, it is probable that 
this danger, great as it is, will have escaped the at- 
tention of the public; and that those who from a 
habit of reflection are capable of estimating the 
consequences,(7) will not feel any alarm. They do 
not fear to see it realized upon any body. 

But the importance of these distinctions cannot 
be felt except in their development. We shall 
hereafter attempt a particular application. 

If we carry our search a little further, we shall 
perceive another evil which may result from a 
crime.—When alarm arrives at a certain point— 
when it lasts a long time—its effect is not confined 
to the passive faculties of man; it spreads even to 
his active faculties, it extinguishes them, it throws 
them into a state of abasement and torpor. Hence 
when depredations or vexations have become ha- 
bitual, the discouraged labourer works but just 
enough to escape starvation: The only refuge for 
him is idleness. Industry sinks with hope, and bri- 
ars overspread the most fertile lands. This branch 
of the evil may be called evil of the third order. 

Whether the evil be produced by the act of man, 
or by a purely physical event, all these distinctions 
are equally applicable. 

Happily, it is not to evil alone that belongs the 
power of propagating and spreading itself. Good 
has the same prerogative. Follow analogy, and 
you will see proceeding from a good action a good 
of the first order, divisible also into Primitive and de- 
rivative ; and a good of the second order which pro- 
duces a certain degree of confidence and security. 

The good of the third order shows itself in that 
energy, that gaiety of heart, that ardour of action, 
which are excited by remuneratory motives. Ani- 
mated by this joyous temper, a man discovers in 
himself a strength which he was ignorant of. 

The propagation of good is less rapid and less 
obvious than that of evil. A grain of good is less 
productive in hope than a grain of evil in alarm. 
But that difference is abundantly compensated ; for 
good is the necessary result of ‘natural causes 
which operate continually, while evil is produced 
but by accident and at intervals.(8) 
~@) 1 am doubtful of the here; and $f the translation is 

reasoning. 


meaning 
proper, I should be inclined to object to the 
bable” says the author——“ que ceux qui, 


Is ignent In . 
Sur chisel Ge os , or else ; iy Gay Ciretrs oe at 
wm Wilke carmel view of seeing it, they would fear it. N. 

a 





Society is so constituted that in labouring for our 
own happiness, we labour for the general happi- 
ness. We cannot increase our own means of en- 
joyment without augmenting those of others. ‘Two 
states, like two individuals, are enriched by mutual 
commerce, and all exchange is founded upon re- 
ciprocal advantages.(9) 

Happily too, the effects of evil are not always 
evil. They frequently assume a different shape. 
Thus judicial punishments applied to offences, al- 
though they produce an evil of the first order, 
cease to be regarded in society as an evil, since 
they produce a good of the second order. They 
lead to alarm and danger, but for whom? Fora 
class of malefactors who expose themselves to both ; 
if they were quiet, they would not be troubled with 
alarm or danger. 

We never should be able to subjugate, even par- 
tially, the great empire of evil, if we had not learnt 
to make use of one evil in combatting others. It 
has been necessary to look for auxiliaries among 
pains to oppose other pains which crowded upon 
us from every side. It is thus, that in the art of 
curing one class of maladies, well-managed poisons 
have come to act as remedies. 


ed? In calling up anew the delightful sensations they have had from 
a up, from the perpetual ministering of that sense, which 
would be more inconceivable perhaps than any other, if we were born 
without eyes? no indeed—but in dwelling upon the deprivation, the 








suffering at the time, and the darkness of the futuge, with unthankful 
hearts. They count their loss only without reckoning their gain. 
They reproach God for withdrawing a miraculous power; but they 
never thank him for the use of it. And so too, ifthey suffer bodily 
pain—it ic but for a few hours in a long life; and yet they are so im- 
patient and so unreasonable as to overlook and forget forever all their 
bodily pleasure. So with our appetites—a certain degree of hunger if | 
gratified, we call pleasure: a greater degree ungratified, pain. Yet if | 
we happen to be hungry a little too much, or a little too long—so 
hungry for a single day in the course of a life, as to suffer, we are per- 
petually recurring to it, and complaining of it, as of a tyrannical abridg- 
ment of our right to be just as hungry as may be most agreeable to | 
ourselves : Or if wehappen to have no appetite for awhile, then our | 
remonstrances take another shape. We would rather be hungry, | 
please God; and if we are not hungry, whose fault is it? not ours, | 
most assuredly ; we try hard enough, and pray hard enough, and | 
with a spirit as discontented as need be. Who would like, though he | 
were assured of uninterrupted health, to go through life, without ever 
feeling drowsiness, or hunger, or thirst? and yet, what are drowsi- | 
ness, hunger and thirst, but so many pains, the gratification of which | 
is pleasure ? 

with all the enjoyments of life. We are surrounded with en- 
joyment. To live is to enjoy. To eat, or drink, or sleep, is to enjoy, 
and every body would acknowledge it, if they had not been made insen- 
sible of the truth by too long, or too uninterrupted indulgence. To 
breathe is to enjoy—has grown intoa proverb—the poets call it Juxu- 
ry. So with sky and air and earth and sea: But do we reckon these 
enjoyments in our thankfulness ? no indeed—never. It is enough for 
us to complain of their cessation or interruption, though it be only 


blessed is the light of day, or the breath of the fresh wind to the pris- 
were toenjoy it forever. Suflering makes us grateful: humanizes the 


that makes life desirable. N. 
(9) A liberal view, and one that was eloquently supported by Mr. 
Bentham, in a pamphlet published in 1793, (if 1 do not mistake) and 


citizen ; but a view which cannot be maintained, if we take the lan- 
guage of the text. A nation, like an individual may be enriched by 
driving hard bargains—by selling dear and buying cheap; in other 
words, by studying her own intercst exclusively. But ifall the nations 
of the earth were considered as one family ; and if the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number were the measure of wealth (as it 
should be) then all nations would be enriched by driving a fair an 

equal trade with one another,—by interchanging freely. N. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE--POETRY, 
(Continued. ) 

One thing, more than all others, contributed to the ex- 
cellence of ancient poetry, and that is what moderns have 
seen fit to call vanity. Ancient poets believed that they 
were writing for immortality, and they could not help 
publishing it on every page of their works. And indeed 
what man is there, having the proud consciousneds of gen- 
ius within him, that does not look beyond the present mo- 
ment, and picture glorious visions of hereafter? Who, 
when he has such heavings of the soul and pantings of the 
heart, does not whisper to himself that his name shall be 
remembered forever? The poets of antiquity spoke with 
unbridled tongues, not,in the manner of English poets, but 
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with all the fervor and enthusiasm of thought. They be- 


for a cloudy afternoon or a head-ache. Hence the necessity of our | 
suffering here—nothing else ever did, or ever could make us either | 
grateful for what we enjoy ; oreven sensible of what we enjoy. How | 
oner, or the sick? Yet neither would care for light or wind, if he | 


heart: leads to sympathy, to fortitude, to affection, to love—to all | 


addressed to the French people, who had just made him a French | 
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felt themselves to be the peculiar favourites of heaven; and 
in consequence of this, they almost required the adoration 
of man. When they knew that they had immortalized 
their names, they hesitated not to tell it to the world, and 
to imprint it in their works ;—with what correctness let the 
corroborative testimony of whole centuries decide. 'This 
confidence of immortality operated forever on their minds ; 
it paid them for their labour, not in pounds, shillings and 
pence, according to modern computation ; but in songs of 
praise, which were to rise up to them in after years ; by 
the undying acclamations of people yet to be—a cloud of 
triumph which was to overshadow them and their posterity. 
Such feelings preyed upon their minds ; were their waking 
and their sleeping dreams; and it was these inward work- 
ings, which caused them to put forth all their strength in 
such continued and unearthly grandeur of purpose. And, 
who could not be eloquent ? whose heart would not feel 
every string quiver as with the touch of a spirit, were he 
assured that his sayings would be in the mouths of unborn 
millions? Wherein lies the injury of this manly boldness 
—of a man’s telling his greatness when he believes himself 
to be what he says? Why not proclaim it on the house 
tops, and in the fields, why not echo it over hill and valley, 
if a man believes he shall live forever in the memories of 
people? Surely the very thought were enough to raise 
within him a destroying fire? Would not his features kin- 
dle—the blood flush his cheek, and his mind be filled with 
vastness and sublimity? If then the bare thought is enough 
to raise within him such commotion, what must he not be 
capable of, when it is published to the world? Will he 
not strive and wrestle with himself, and call up every hid- 
den faculty of his mind, not to prophesy in vain ; not to be 
the trumpeter of a never-coming glory? Is not such boast- 
ing a pledge for his future efforts ; and will not those efforts 


be vehement and uninterrupted in proportion to such boast- 
? 


The ancients knew not what it was to be content with 
the praise of the present moment. They wrote, not to re- 
ceive the shouts and plaudits of a surrounding crowd ; but 
to send forth their names to the future full of music and 
renown. It is indeed astonishing to see how sanguine they 
were in their visions of that future; to hear them saying they 
shall never die though all earthly things shall fade around 
them. Horace says of himself—Non Ego obibo, nec Stygia 
cohibebor unda ; Ovid says at the conclusion of his meta- 
morphoses— 

Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes 
Nec poterit ferram, nec edax abolere vetustas. 
Martial says— 
Hic est quem legis, ille quem requiris, 
Toto notus in orbe, Martialis. 
Such were the confident, bold, manly declarations of almost 
all the Latins, whose works have come down to us—such 
was the hope they nourished with their heart’s blood, such 
their declarations to posterity. 

But bring thé case home—let us put the question to our- 
selves ; what should we think of a man who spoke of him- 
self with the manhood of the ancient poets? who should 
say, as freely as he breathed, that he had immortalized his 
name ;—yea, though he knew it was echoed from one ex- 
treme of the world to another? Put the question to one of 
the poets of the present day—ask Scott, or Campbell, or 
Montgomery, or any of the brightest of our own country, if 
they have immortalized their names ; and see with what 
indignation they would be heard, if they were to answer as 
they undoubtedly believe—that they had—that their names 
would be immortal. Put the question to the most distin- 
guished men of any country, and see how soon the public 
indignation would overthrow them, or peradventure shut 
them up within the four walls of a madhouse, if they ut- 





tered the whisperings of their soul, or if they dared to hope 
that they had achieved enough to be remembered of poste- 
rity. Lord Bacon had the courage to say, reposing on the 
powers he felt within him, that he would either find a way 
or make one,(1) wherewith to unravel the labyrinth of 


(1) Inveniam viam aut faciam. 





lieved they were writing for future generations ; they 
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philosophy ; and for this plain sentiment, uttered as it was || the Seer, and in the Book of Nathan the Prophet, and |} gent theologians? If they have not, would not a little less 








in a paroxysm of enthusiasm, he has been ridiculed and | 
scoffed at. Thus men are persecuted for telling the truth ; 

for venturing to speak what they believe from the very bot- | 
tom of their hearts. Thus they are compelled to labour | 
secretly for that very fame which if they might, they would | 
battle for openly in the blaze of day ; compelled to smother 
the fire that is preying upon them, and perpetually driving | 
them forth to the performance of great and generous deeds. | 
That very fame, which they would travel over oceans and | 
seas, and rush into the thickest battle to acquire, they are || 
forced to deride---forced to conceal the appetite for, to pre- 
varicate, to tell their friends they have no desire to go be- || 
yond them. Fools, that men are, thus to extinguish the || 





generous burnings of the lofty mind, to crush the giant in 
the cradle before he breathes the air of manhood, or tears | 
himself free from the swathing of infancy. | 
Such poetry however as the great body of Latin poetry 
is, with all its tender and pure diction, would be ill caleu- 
Men could not 
stretch their credulity so far now as to believe in the mys- | 


lated for the taste of the present day. 


terious influence of the gods in every transaction ; to listen 
to the wonderful transformations and unheard of scenes, so 
Men have resolved to hearken 
to nothing, to see nothing, to believe nothing, which is not 
included within the bounds of probability. Hence the 
wonderful transformations of Ovid with all the splendour of 


frequent in ancient poetry. 


his imagery, would not serve either to elevate the thoughts, 
or to refine the intellect of modern people. They might 
serve to create an appetite for reading in the minds of chil- 
dren ; they might answer like spices and ragouts to pique 
the appetite of a beginner ; but they would only rank with 
Sinbad the Sailor, and the Lilliputia of Swift. 
works to appear now, instead of becoming the standard of 


ages, and the imperishable monument of a nation’s litera- || 


tare, they would lie neglected and forgotten. The tastes 
of men are changed ; and what once was grand and enno- 
bling, and what still is, when we see it wrapped in the rich 
drapery of older days, would fade away into thin air, if it 
But there 
were men among the Romans, who were not indebted to 
the veneration which is paid to antiquity, nor to the majes- 
ty of their language, for the glory they acquired---men, who, 
wherever they might have been born, or in whatever age, 
would have come forth from the multitude and commanded 
admiration : men like the tender, thrilling bard of Mantua, 
and that chief of poets, who tuned his verse to the sound 
of the lyre. 


were conjured up in the language we now use. 
J i 


A deep, strange feeling will come over him 
who reads their poetry-—-a wish to be of the number of the 
mighty---to sit side by side with them, and to kindle his 
own genius at their immortal fire. 


A. 








THE BIBLE. 

They who reverence the Scriptures with a proper and 
wise feeling have no fear of the truth. It is not for them 
that believe, to quake when the strong holds of their faith 
The writer of 
the following is a stranger to me ; but the good temper and 
the cautious and respectful earnestness of the man, are 


are examined, no matter for what purpose. 


enough to secure him attention. 


=peedy, temperate and brief reply. 


In the first Book of Kings, 11th Chapter, 41st verse, we 
read—** And the rest of the acts of Solomon, and all that he | 
did, and his wisdom, are they not written in the Book of | 
the Acts of Solomon?’ Fourteenth chapter of the same 
Book, and 29th verse. «* Now the rest of the acts of Re- | 
hoboam, and all that he did, are they not written in the 
Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah ?’’ Same 
Book, 15th chapter and 31st verse, is in the same phrase- 
vlogy. So the 22d chapter and 39th and 45th verses of 
the same Book. First Book of Chronicles, 29th chapter 
and 29th verse. ‘* Now the acts of David the King, first 
and last, behold they are written in the Book of Samuel 





Were such || 


It is to be hoped that some 
other who is qualified—for I am not—will undertake a 


nN. || 


in the Book of Gad the Seer.’? Second Book of Chroni- 
cles, 9th chapter and 29th verse. ‘* Now the rest of the 
acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not written in the 
Book of Nathan the Prophet, and in the prophesy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo the Seer, 
against Jeroboam the son of Nebat?’? Same Book, 12th 
chapter, 15th verse. ‘* Now the acts of Rehoboam, first 
and last, are they not written in the Book of Shemaiah 
the Prophet, and of Iddo the Seer, concerning genealo- 
gies?’ Same Book, 13th chapter, 22d verse. ‘* And the 
rest of the acts of Abijah, and his ways, and his sayings, 
are written in the story of the Prophet Iddo.’’ Same 
Book, 20th chapter, 34th verse. ‘* Now the rest of the 


| acts of Jehoshaphat, first and last, behold they are written 


in the Book of Jehu, the son of Hanani, who is men- 
tioned in the Book of the Kings of Israel.’” Same Book, 
26th chapter, 22d verse. ‘‘ Now the rest of the acts of 
Uzziah, first and last, did Isaiah the Prophet, the son of 
Amoz, write.’’ First Book of Kings, 4th chapter, 29—33 
verses. ‘And God gave Solomon wisdom and under- 
stunding.’’—** And he spake three thousand proverbs : and 
his songs were a thousand and five.’’ ‘* And he spake of 
trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. He spake also 
of beasts, and of fowls, and of creeping things, and of 
| fishes.’” 

The above extracts from various historical Books in the 
Old Testament, contain references to some ten or twelve 
| books, manuscripts, or compositions, of which we have no 

other knowledge. They refer to those lost books in the 
| same phraseology, and appear to regard them as of the 
same authority, as the Books of Chronicles, Isaiah, and 
Samuel—which have been preserved, and handed down to 
us in “the Bible.” Whatever of inspiration, or Divine 
sanction, belongs to these—it would appear from the terms 
| of the quoted passages, belonged equally to those lost writ- 
| ings of Hebrew Priests, Kings and Prophets. 
| The important fact is therefore clearly established—That 

we have not received from the Jewish Church, the whole 
| of the Sacred Canon: or, That very considerable portions of 
| their Scriptures are not now extant. 

Who knows how much light upon the great subjects con- 
| nected with Jewish history, politics, morals and theology, 
| has by this event been withheld from us? Who can tell 
| how many of the difficulties in which some of these topics 
are now enveloped, might be removed, could those lost 
| Books be recovered? And who can say but they may yet 
be preserved among some of the descendants of the ten 
| tribes of Israel ; and hereafter be recovered by the restora- 
tion of those long lost tribes ? 

Or, are we to consider the loss of these Books as an in- 
dication that we have attached too high a degree of Divine 
authority to the Jewish writings generally ; that we have 
erroneously conceived of their inspiration ; and that, in 
fact, they are to be regarded only as the ancient writings 
of other early nafions, valuable for their illustration of 
national and individual opinion and character—of the ge- 
nius, usages and customs of oriental people and primitive 
| times ? 

But it appears somewhat doubtful, whether all the writ- 
ings of the Founders of Christianity have come down to 
| us. In the 4th chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians, 


| 16th verse, we find allusion made to an ‘ Epistle from La- 
odicea,’’ whieh is not, in the opinion of the most learned 
and orthodox, contained in our New Testament collection. 
If this is true, and if it is likewise true that some Books or 
writings Were referred to by the early Christian Fathers, as 
canonical and authoritative, which were afterwards ex- 
cluded from the New Testament: do not our protestant 
divines assume rather too much in what they say of our 
Bible as the ‘‘ only rule of faith and practice ?”” 

Have these questions about Books that have been lost, 
or rejected as spurious ; and Books which have been pre- 
served and handed down to us as genuine inspiration—ever 
} been settled to the entire satisfaction of candid and intelli- 








dogmatism respecting the doctrines of revelation, and the 
traths of Religion, become those who are employed te in- 
struct us on these interesting subjects? And instead of as- 
suming propositions as indisputable, in the truth of which, 
they themselves are not entirely confirmed, would not the 
occasional dedication of a sermon or lecture to candid and 
critical enquiry, and discussion, be useful to their hear 
ers? 

These suggestions are made with a deep feeling of the 
importance of the subjects to which they relate ; and a sin- 
cere desire for light and knowledge ; by one whese abilities 
and opportunities do not permit him to investigate very ex- 
tensively—but who is willing to listen to facts and evi- 
dence. 


w. 
SS 





MAINE. 


GovERNoR’s MEssaGE.—With the exception of two os 
three somewhat involved paragraphs, this is a very clear, 


able and satisfactory paper. The chief points alluded to, 
are the following— 


THE TARIFF, 


After certain judicious remarks upon the nature of the 
Tariff: its constitutionality, and the temper of our friends 
at the south, the governor finishes with this period, which 
though not very clear, as it stands pointed in the paper be- 
fore me, is sufficiently so, after a moment’s consideration, 
to show his view of the subject. ‘It seems at least to be 
the correct idea that a Tariff, although constitutional ; yet 
being partial, if not for national revenue (as if for iron im 
one place and hemp in another) upon an interested com- 
promise between those who can turn the scale of party 
power, is not suitable to the original intent, a present ob- 
ject of government.” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


On the subject of private fire-side labour, the proper do- 
mesiic manufactures of our country, whose wide-spread 
scattered population would be idle for six months of the 
year, if they did not weave, knit, spin, full cloth and make 
shoes for themselves, as it were out of the odds and ends of 
days and half days, hours and balf hours, we have the fol- 
lowing.—* As to our manufactures in single families, there 
can be no doubt of their superlative utility, and of the pro- 
priety of every practicable inducement to their encourage- 
ment in every family of the country, according to its taste 
for the useful or ornamental.” 


PENOBSCOT RIVER. 


He proposes to have it shown to the proper authorities 
that the defence of the Penobscot, although the Engineers of 
the United States army have thought proper (enlightened 
and scientific as they undoubtedly were) to recommend a 
sort of indefinite postp t of the subject, is one abso- 
lutely required for the genial safety of this section of our 
confederacy. He is undoubtedly right; and proper mea- 
sures wil] as undoubtedly be taken, Perhaps in the pre- 
sent condition of the world, the best way of avoiding war, 
is to be always prepared for it; able to defend ourselves if 
nothing more, The liberality of the United States touching 
the Mattanawcock thorough-fare, the governor does not like 
to call it a military road, nor do I—furnishes a ground of 
resolute hope, with regard to our chief river. 





THE NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


Still our good governor is not satisfied—he questions, and 
well he may, the power of the United States to leave the 
question at issue, to the judgment even of the King of the 
Netherlands ; but then, he rejoices that in the character of 
that monarch we have a pledge for the result; and that 
among other things which go to prove the parental regard 
of our Sovereign,—the United States of America, for us of 
the north, is the fact that they have established a garrison 
on our frontier; selected an agent from among ourselves to 
prepare the pleadings ; adopted the case of Baker as their 
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own—providing for his indemnity, so far as required ; and 
opened & military road, 


MASSACHUSETTS CLAIM. 
This claim of our parent State for advances made to the 


" militia during the late war, will be laid seriously before the 


national government. One might hope that the unworthy 
bickerings of party were silenced forever now, or that, 
if nothing more, they would be silenced during the auditor- 
ship of’an account of dollars and cents, paid out of our 
treasury for the "protection of those who had driven us to 
war in spite of ourselves. Good faith is the life-blood of 
our national confederacy. 


THE MILITIA. 


The Governor takes high ground on the subject of mili- 
tia trainings. And yet, though it would not be easy for 
them that believe in their great mischiefor their great good, 
te agree upon the statement of either party, I apprehend 
that both would unite in a plan, whereby the militia might 
be trained more effectually and ata less charge—to them- 
selves, and therefore to the public. It is true enough, as he 
says, that as, in other cases properly is taxed for persons, 
the wealthy to educate and govern the poor, (I do not use 
bis words, though I borrow the idea) there is no hardship in 
this, though the persons of the poor are taxed for the pro- 
tection of the wealthy—The reply to this would be— 
Granted, if the tax were equal: but the tax on liberty and 
the tax on property are never equal ; and in this particular 
case, they are out of all proportion to each other. A la- 
bouring man pays three—and in some cases, if you include 
loss of time that precedes and follows a training, six days 
out of the three hundred working days of the year, (and this 
at the best season of the year, when his time is much more 
valuable than at other seasons) over and above the equal 
tax, which he pays on property, The poor man too, with 
barely enough to eat and drink is never taxed equally with 
the rich, where he pays the same per centage. Taxes ought 
to be so laid as to rise continually, upon the accumulation 
of a surplus revenue. But more of this hereafter. If the 
legislature of Maine would set the example of paying out of 
her own treasury (it would never do to let her troops be paid 
out of the naféonal treasury) about one half or two-thirds, or 
if you please the whole price of a day’s labour to every 
man for every day the militia are in service; and if she 
would only try the experiment of draughting a tithe of the 
whole and training that tithe, for a longer time, and ina 
more effectual manner (say for six weeks) discharging them 
at the end of that time, and never calling upon them again, 
except perhaps to show their equipment, she would be fol- 
lowed by every State in the Union, and before ten years 
were over we should have the most powerful, the best, and 
the safest, as well as the cheapest standing army on the face 
of the earth. Is it not worth a consideration? Is it not 
worth while to try the experiment? 


EpvucatTion. 


It is delightful to see our chief men occupied—seriously, 
and heartily occupied now, in the high places of power, with 
the great business of education; to see our president and 
our governors not flourishing away in vague, eloquent para- 
graphs that come to nothing, after all, about the advanta- 
ges of education; but actually setting their seals on what- 
ever is worthy of State reward, and urging with all the au- 
thority of their opinion, the liberal encouragement of this or 
that particular work of a general and high character. 
Greenleaf’s Statistics of Maine; and Williamson’s History 
of Maine, (1) are now earnestly recommended to the legis- 
lature of Maine by her chief magistrate. Who will not re- 
joice at such signs of the times? This it is to have liberal 
strong minded, well-educated men torule over us. Litera- 
ture, and with literature, the arts and sciences and a na- 
tional character, worth more than ever was gained by 
battle or bloodshed, must be the growth of such a proceed- 
ing. 

AGRICULTURE—HEmP, &c, 

The Lyceum at Gardiner having proposed premiums for 

the production of certain articles, and our governor having 





(1) Both about to appear. 


heard of it ‘ incidentally,” he has urged the subject upon 
the attention of the legislature in his plain, manly way, 
Time does not permit me to go further into this review. 


N. 


LEE. 


THE MAJOR. 


The friend who was with me, and to whom I appealed 
for the correctness of the report, made a month or two ago, 
in mere playfulness, touching my interview with the Major 
at the old theatre, has been so obliging as to reply. * Your 
account,” says he, ‘of the conversation with Major Russel 
was substantially correct, not only as regards the matter 
but the manner; for those who know the venerable and 
kind-hearted gentleman, recognise many of his peculiarities 
at a glance—still, you fell into a number of mistakes, 
First. The Major said he ‘ had been acquainted with 
you for a long while”—at the Atheneum—alluding to your 
portrait in the picture gallery—not as you said, at the read- 
ing-room. 

Second, He spoke, not * of the first thing he ever wrote,” 
but of the best thing he ever published. I did suppose, at 
first, that he was the author ; but as the conversation trun- 
dled on, I concluded that he was even then uncertain of the 
authorship, He observed, that it was sent to him by a 
clergyman of Weymouth, or that neighbourhood ; but he 
did not seem to imply that the clergyman wrote it, and did 
not name Mrs. Morton, Two or three minor errors are of 
no importance, 

I must take this opportunity, to protest against this 
practice of the lowest class of English writers(1)—I mean, 
the showing up to the public, the little foibles of eminent 
men, ‘in their social unsuspecting moments—especially in 
such a manner as to excite laughter.(2) It is not only 
dragging before the public matters with which the public 
has nothing to do, which can possess no interest, except for 
an impertinent curiosity, but it is unkind to the living, who 
thus frankly expose their unstudied movements and expres- 
sions in what they deem the confidence of private life.(3) 

If the practice is right, it may be generally followed, and 
if generally followed, what will become of the free unre- 


(1) English writers indeed ! The English have not half 
so much to answer for in this way as the writers of our coun- 
try. Look at our newspaper coutroversies, and our politi- 
cal discussions. Why the Age itself, that most brutal and 
cowardly of papers, not excepting the Quarterly Review, 
Cobbett’s Register, John Bull, or Blackwood’s Magazine, 
would be ashamed of such ribaldry as we find in three-fourths 
of our political papers, three-fourths of the time—to say 
nothing of the speeches that are sometimes made by John 
Randolph in the Senate-chamber of our proud, jealous and 
free country. 


(2) Will not this depend, after all, upon what kind of 
laughter is excited? If ill-natured, I agree with my friend 
L,; if otherwise, I do not, A good-natured laugh—I care 
not much whether it be af a man, or with a man, is not very 
likely to do mischief to any body, 

But the whole of this affair, joke or no joke, has been 
treated much too seriously. I hate a broad caricature ; I 
detest a mere picture—which, resembling every body, is a 
likeness of nobody ; and therefore when I saw all my breth- 
ren of the brush at work upon the head of the Major, some 
pegging away atthe toastsgiven at the farewell dinner, and 
some at the dinner itself; some at his jokes and opinions, 
(they are referred to separately by not a few of the craft) 
and others at his biography, it occurred to me that a little 
sketch from life—a bit of pure flesh-and-blood in the like- 
ness of the Major ; just to show the dear, dear public how 
he wore his hat and chewed his tobacco (if he did chew) 
would be gratefully received. But no—hang the rogues— 
they would have it all their own way. Nobody must laugh 
at their pets,—but themselves, 


(3) Bravo—A man may be puffed sky-high in all the 
newspapers of our country, without a word being whispered 
about the sanctity of the fire-side or the charities of social 





strained intercourse of man with man?(4) You would be 
repelled from the acquaintance of every man, who had vani- 
ty enough to think himself of any consequence, and modes- 
ty enough to shrink from being caricatured ; or, you would 
find only that repulsive association, which speaks “ by the 
card.” Ineither case the beautiful fabric of human society 
would be demolished. 

Major Russell, ] know, views this thing in a proper light. 
He considers it a mere joke, and though rather a severe one 
at his expense, yet originated by good humoured pleasant- 
ry, and not by any ill-feeling. He would say with a laugh 
—* Neal is a good fellow—he meant well—but he is rather 
too careless in his hits.”(5) L. 


whim-whams—by the hair—pluck away al] his heartiest 
and bitterest prejudices from the sturdy ruins they grow 
to, like ivy to the rocks of another and haughtier age—tear 
up his half-buried peculiarities, from the very horns of the 
altar—so that you do it for the purpose of flattery, and no- 
body shall make mouths at you. But beware how you med- 
dle with any thing for reproof—the whole neighbourhood is 
up in arms if you do; it is every man’s private affair then. 
I have met with a good deal of this before ; and I do not 
scruple to say it is cant—wretched cant, Nothing is ever 
too private for praise; nothing ever public enough for cen- 
sure with most people. 

1 do not allude to the case of the Major now, for that was 
a mere frolic ; but I allude to the general doctrine here ad- 
vocated by L. Ii wish to arrive at the truth, Why may 
not “ little foibles” be hinted at, where Jifile virtues are 
trumpeted to the four winds of heaven? Are portraits to 
be faithful resemblances, or a patch-work of absurd flatte- 
ry? When was it made lawful and proper to speak but 
half the truth, in portraying character—to praise only: 
Are we outraging private life, I beseech you, whenever we 
step aside from the mere multitude, who sometimes confed- 
erate together to puff one of their number to death, in pure 
charity—all agreeing as they do so, that the whole is a 
humbug, and each laughing at the gravity of his neighbour, 
and wondering how on earth he can keep his countenance ’ 
And are we meddling with public life, labouring in our vo- 
cation, as we ought, whenever we chime in with the con- 
spirators, and play the hypocrite as they do? But enough, 
and more than enough; [ did not so much mean to raise a 
laugh at the Major—whose vanity after all, is not to be com- 
pared with my own*—as I did to raise a laugh at the Bos- 
ton editorial craft, who were puffing him, day after day (like 
so many two-and-forty pounders, loaded with blank cart- 
ridges)—in volume after volume of smoke, The Major is 
too good a man to be laughed at seriously—and much too 
cheerful a man to be afraid of any other sort of laugh, in this 
world, 


(4) Fudge. Men may talk about people among their 
friends and among strangers; /augh about them on change, 
at clubs, in town-meetings, and at their own fire-sides; 
their jokes, their jibes, and their lies may be scattered freely 
enough, and circulated widely enough where they are likely 
to do most harm—where they cannot be met with a laugh, 
nor answered, nor conpradicted by the suffering party— 
where the authors are safe both from punishment and ex- 
posure ;—that is, where the language of death is audible, 
where the scoff, and the shrug, and the sneer circulate in 
safety, and do their work with certainty ; and few indeed, 
are they, that in such a case, would venture to speak of the 
outrage on private life or private worth, But the moment 
a body says what he has to say, on paper—openly and 
above board—whether true or untrue—whether ill-natured 
or good-natured,—alas for the outrage he is guilty of onall 
the sanctities and charities of life! Fudge, I say again, 
Fudge ! 

(5) If any thing would make me sorry for what I said, it 
is the kind-hearted judgment of the good Major himself. 
But he knows that I said what I said, with a feeling of posi- 
tive good-nature. IfI “hit hard,” I am sorry for it. N. 





* And I said as much, by declaring my surprise that he should be 
able to talk about any thing but the Yankee, or the editor of the 
Yankee, at our first interview! How lucky that I am known to be 
the author of that! Otherwise I should have all my friends in the field, 
whetting their tusks, or lecturing the writer in my behalf. 





life. You may drag forth all his favourite and peculiar 
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Tue Recorver: a Poetical Epistle, by Thomas Cas- 
taly. New-Yorx American. Dec. 24, 1828. 


One of the cleverest and happiest things of the day. It 
reminds you of the light-headed, saucy Champaign-spirit of 
the Croakers ; and ever and anon, of the loftier bearing that 
breaks forth, in the midst of joy and wassail, with the 
countenance of a something more elevated, than would be 
guessed at from the general deportment of a masquer who 
has mounted a cap-and-bells for the fun o’ the thing—with 
a cuirass underneath however, and a dagger’s point flashing 
at intervals through the gorgeous drapery that floats over 
his uplifted arm. 

Two or three brief extracts may prove the truth of all 
this. 

THE RECORDER—A Poetical Epistle. 
BY THOMAS CASTALY. 


“ On they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft Recorders.” 


Milton. 
My dear Dick Rixer, you and I 
Have floated down life’s stream together, 
And kept unharmed our friendship’s tie 
Through every change of Fortune’s sky, 
Her pleasant and her rainy weather. 
Full sixty times since first we met, 
Our birth-day suns have risen and set, 
And time has worn the baldness now 
Of Juuirus Caesar on your brow; 
Your brow—like his, a field of thought, 
With broad deep furrows, spirit-wrought, 
Whose laurel harvests long have shone 
As green and glorious as his own; 
And proudly would the Csr claim 
Companionship with RikeRr’s name, 
His peer in forehead and in fame. 
Both eloquent and learned and brave, 
Born to command and skilled to rule, 
One made the Citizen a slave, 
The other makes him more—a fool. 
The Csr an imperial crown, 
His slaves’ mad gift, refused to wear, 
The Rixer put his fool’s cap on, 
And found it fitted to a hair. 
The Csr, though by birth and breeding, 
Travel, the ladies, and light reading, 
A gentleman in mien and mind, 
And fond of Romans and their mothers, 
Was heartless as the Arab’s wind, 
And slew some millions of mankind, 
Including enemies and others. 
The Rixer, like Bob Acres, stood 
Edge-ways upon a field of blood, 
The where and wherefore Swartwout knows, 
Pulled trigger—as a brave man should, 
And shot, God bless them—his own toes. 
The Camsar passed the Rubicon 
With helm and shield and breastplate on, 
Dashing his war-horse through the waters ; 
The Rixer would have built a barge, 
Or steam-boat at the city’s charge, 
And passed it with his wife and daughters. 
But let that pass. As I have said, 
There’s nought, save laurels, on your head, 
And time has changed my clustering hair, 
And showered the snow-flakes thickly there, 
Aad though oar lives have ever been 
As different as their different scene; 
Mine more renowned for rhymes than riches, 
Yours less for scholarship than speeches ; 
Mine passed in low-roofed leafy bower, 
Yours in high halls of pomp and power, 
Yet are we, be the moral told, 
Alike in one thing—growing old. 
Ripened like Summer’s cradled sheaf, 
Faded like Autamn’s falling leaf— 
And nearing, sail and signal spread, 
The quiet anchorage of the dead ; 











For such is human life wherever 
The voyage of its bark may be, (1) 
On home’s green-banked and gentle river, 
Or the world’s shoreless, sleepless sea. 
* hd * * 
An anxious city sought and found you 
In a blest day of joy and pride, 
Sceptered your jewelled hand, and crowned you 
Her chief, her guardian, and her guide. 
Honours which weaker minds had wrought 
In vain for years, and knelt and prayed for, 
Are all your own, unpriced, unbought, 
Or (which is the same thing) unpaid for. 
* * * * 
One more request, and I am lost, 
If you its earnest prayer deny, 
It is that you preserve the most 
Inviolable secresy 
As to my plan. Our fourteen wards 
Contain some thirty-seven Bards, 
Who, if my glorious theme were known, 
Would make it, thought and word, their own, 
My hopes and happiness destroy, 
And trample with a rival’s joy 
Upon the grave of my renown. 
My younger brothers in the Art 
Whose study is the human heart— 
Minstrels, before whose spells have bowed 
The learned, (2) the lovely, and the proud. 


* * * ? 


After complimenting Hillhouse and Bryant in language 
worthy of both, he says— 


And Hattecx—who has made thy roof, 
St. Tammany ! oblivion proof— 
Thy beer illustrious, and thee 
A belted knight of chivalry ; 
And changed thy dome of painted bricks, 
And porter-casks and politics 
Into a green Arcadian vale, 
With Sreruen ALLEN for its lark, 
Ben. BariLey’s voice its watch-dog’s bark, 
And Joun TARGEE its nightingale. 
* * * * 
These, and the other thirty-four, 
Will live a thousand years or more— 
If the world lasts so long. For me, 
I rhyme not for posterity, 
Though pleasant to my heirs might be 
The incense of its praise, 
When I, their ancestor, have gone, 
And paid the debt, the only one 
A poet ever pays. (') 
But many are my years, and few 
Are left me ere night’s holy dew, 
And sorrow’s holier tears, will keep 
The grass green where in death I sleep, 
And when that grass is green above me, 
And those who bless me now and love me (3) 
Are sleeping by my side, 
Will it avail me aught that men 
Tell to the world with lip and pen 
That once I lived and died ? 
No—if a garland for my brow 
Is growing, let me have it now, 
While I’m alive to wear it ; 
And if, in whispering my name, 
There’s music in the voice of fame, 
Like Garcia’s, let me hear it ! 








(1) Generally the versification is admirable; but here, the word 
voyage is tortured into, or mistaken for two syllables. N. 


(2) Learned, the adjective, used as one syllable is a decided 
Yankeeism. You never hear of a learn’d man, out of New-England, 
unless it be out of a Yankee’s mouth. N. 
(3) The tenderness here, and the very words employed in the rhyme 
are in the spirit of Halleck. Another case of the same sort, 1 saw, 
where the rhyme was over ; but as I destroyed the rest of the 
after extracting the above passages, I cannot refer to it now ; it is— 
1 would swear to it—a touch by Halleck himself. N. 


SSS 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
The young women of our country—I do not say ladies 
—for to be gentlewomen is or should be enough to sati 
us, while we to have no titles—would do well to 
read this with attention. We hope to hear again from the 
sensible author. N. * 
For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette. 

The subject of Education,—Female Education, has been 
a very general topick for writing and conversation for a 
number of years pe Much has said of the improve- 
ments in style of teaching, of masters and pupils, of the 
branches taught, and of the great made by our 
young ladies in acquiring classical Laveielge There is 
no doubt that the females of our land receive now a much 
more thorough and polite education than formerly ; that is, 
as far as scholastic instruction is concerned. But there is 
a species of education which has been, and is much ne- 
glected, and has still escaped the censure of critics, and the 
want of it is permitted to pass unnoticed. I mean the de- 
mestic duties of the family. Fashionable young Ladies, or 
those who pretend to be of the ton, are sent to schoo! at an 
early age, and usually to expensive masters, and continue 
there till their sixteenth or seventeenth year. If they have any 
application or industry, they acquire a good knowledge of 
their own language—perhaps of French and other fashionable 
branches. During this period they have been probably six 
to eight quarters under the instruction of a dancing master, 
and devoted nearly the same time to music, whether they 
have any taste for it or not. At seventeen, or eighteen 
at farthest they leave school, and consider their eda 
cation complete. They are soon after brought out, as it 
is called, and begin to go into company. From this per- 
od, new dresses, balls, parties, theatres, paying and receiv- 
ing visits and reading novels, occupy most of their time, 
and they follow for years the giddy round of fashionable 
life. All this time the domestic duties of the family are 
entirely neglected, they neither learn the common arts of 
cooking, or management of household affairs. There may 
be, and no doubt is, very honourable exceptions, but this 
it is believed is generally the case among the class spoken 
of. These then are the ladies who think themselves mar- 
riageable, and who expect to get husbands, and put them- 
selves at the heads of families, without any or but little 
knowledge of domestic economy. Now as most of our 
young men have but small fortunes and moderate incomes, 
they cannot afford to marry ladies so brought up, and who 
will expect after marriage to continue the same round of 
extravagance. and folly they have been accustomed to. 
The consequence is, and will be, that but few of such will 
get married at all, and the number of those doomed to ce- 
libacy (large at present) will continue to increase just in 
proportion as their expensive habits and dissipation in- 
crease. 

This of course (if correct) is a subject interesting to the 
Ladies themselves, and they would do well to enquire into 
it, and see if they cannot devise some way to improve their 
characters, and avoid that state of ‘single blessedness,”’ 
from which it is presumed all wish to be exempted. This 
is what is desired by their well wisher. L. T. 8. 

Boston, Dec. 25th, 1828. 
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